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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

"the poet's bread and butter" 

It is instructive, in art as in politics, to watch the work- 
ings of the public mind. I think it was John Quincy Adams 
who, nearly a century ago, considered proficiency in the arts 
unworthy of free and enlightened citizens. Probably the 
numerical majority of his race, on both sides of the ocean, 
are still of his opinion, but they no longer utter it with his 
confidence. Their security has been imperiled, not so much 
by the effrontery of artists in producing masterpieces, as by 
the endless talk, the noisy wig-wagging of solemn tongues 
and pens, which these masterpieces, and their train of lesser 
works, have excited. 

To such a degree has the good citizen's contempt of art 
been shaken, that he has begun to encourage certain of its 
manifestations. The arts of painting, sculpture, music and 
architecture are now heavily endowed in many of our cities. 
So many prizes, traveling scholarships, rich purchases and 
other rewards now await the aspiring painter or sculptor 
that it is scarcely possible for him to maintain any longer 
that modesty of fortune and demeanor which once seemed 
necessary to his development. Indeed, the public seems at 
last quite willing to admit that starvation and other forms 
of avoidable suffering do not assist a man of genius to paint 
or carve. 

Not yet, however, does the public admit this of the poet. 
Large prizes and high prices may not injure the painter, 
million-dollar orders may develop the architect, but any 
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such substantial evidence of favor veould undermine the pre- 
carious vitality of the poet. He is lucky if he gets a mere 
pittance from editors, insufficient to support him on bread 
and water in a hermit's cave. He competes for no scholar- 
ships, and for no prizes but Poetry's. For him no Ameri- 
can Academy at Rome opens its richly gilded doors — though 
why a poet should not learn more in loafing around Rome 
than any other artist is a mystery deeper than Lord Dun- 
dreary's. 

The poet alone is continually reminded that lack of food 
and sympathy are good for him. Listen to the New York 
Nation's luminous exposition of the world's duty toward 
its poets : 

Even if he (the poet) shared the limited assistance which 
endowments give to scientists and scholars, it would sap society's 
sense of duty toward the arts . . . And he may find various 
sweet uses in his adversity — a close acquaintance with life, a call 
to perseverance, and the protection of his art from the soiling 
hand of money-grubbing. 

The Nation need not complain that society has not done 
Its full duty by the poet; teaching him "the sweet uses of 
adversity" not only by protecting him from the soiling hand 
of money-grubbing, but by turning upon him the deaf ear 
and lifting against him the stone wall. Is there any third- 
rate painter in America or Europe who has never received 
two hundred and fifty dollars for a picture? Yet when 
Poetry offered this amount as a small prize to the most dis- 
tinguished of living English poets, the world was agape with 
amazement that a poem could earn so much money. Mr. 
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Sargent is no more famous as a painter than Mr. Yeats is 

as a poet; yet the labor of a week or two would be repaid, 

in the one case, by from five to ten thousand dollars, in the 

other, by little or nothing. 

But let us continue with the illuminating Nation : 

We are not, however, without consolation in watching the 
discomfort of men like Moody and Thompson, counterparts of 
many other poets. The necessities of occupation in an unkind 
environment seldom rob us of anything of the highest value. 
The commanding figure, under modern conditions that make a 
Chatterton's fate almost impossible, will be discovered ere the 
shades of the counting-house close around him. Or if, like 
Browning, he remains undiscovered, some appreciation lets his 
generous spirit still work along the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought. 

The beauty of this reasoning is beyond the reach of criti- 
cism. Put Shakespeare under "the necessity of occupation 
in an unkind environment;" in other words, set him to peg- 
ging Elizabethan shoes for a living: Hamlet is never writ- 
ten, and the Nation is not robbed of anything of the highest 
value, because even so divinatory an editor can not conceive 
of Hamlet's being possible until it has been written. In 
the same way he finds a Chatterton's fate impossible under 
modern conditions — alas, the modern Chatterton is not only 
possible but numerous, but when his genius is snuffed out 
by death, poverty, public apathy, or the compulsion to waste 
his time and brains earning a living, he is lucky if he gets 
a brief paragraph in a newspaper instead of immortal fame. 

How can the Nation and its kind hear in their hearts the 
unsung songs ? How can they tell what the world has lost 
by silencing its poets and crucifying its prophets? A mas- 
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terpiece of art is not a miracle of individual genius so much 
as the expression of a reciprocal relation between the artist 
and his public. He who must butt his head against a stone 
wall of apathy cannot long get out of it his best work. 
Therefore let the Nation and its numerous rivals no longer 
be consoled by various flattering unctions as they "watch 
the discomfort" of poets, but be up- and doing to diminish 
that discomfort. 

"To have great poets there must be great audiences too." 

H.M. 

REVIEWS 

Carducci: A Selection of his Poems, with Verse Transla- 
tions, Notes, and Three Introductory Essays; by G. L. 
Bickersteth, M. A. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Acknowledged the greatest Italian poet of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, Carducci has received but 
scant recognition from England and America. This injus- 
tice Mr. Bickersteth has undertaken to correct by means of 
the present volume, containing selections from the poet's 
work, verse translations of these selections, and a sheaf of 
essays. He has done his work exceptionally well: the essays 
build a broad and sympathetic avenue of approach to the 
Italian master, and the translations, though they will not 
be found, and should not be expected, to render at all times 
the exact shade of the original, show a skilful hand and a 
loving penetration into Carducci's world. 
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